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port, he found it in the device, of which he is the
author, of .ministerial appeal to the country. There is
precedent for everything in England, and right at the
end of his reign William HI had dissolved Parliament
in an appeal to the country against a Tory ministry.
Pitt turned the Royal weapon against the Crown, and
it was fortunate for the smooth passage of England
to democratic forms of government that the King's
mind gave way when it did and so prevented a fierce
struggle between the King and his politically too-
powerful subject.

Under |he arrangements that prevail in Britain to-
day, party government is as much the rule as it was
in the eighteenth century, but the leadership of parries
has passed to those whom parliamentary and public
opinion combine in thinking best suited for the office;
and in a period of emergency this opinion, clearly ex-
pressed, is capable of transferring leadership to a man
who, while retaining his party affiliations, stands actu-
ally above party and is thus competent to head a coali-
tion ministry. Such in roughest outline is the position
of the Prime Minister, whose office did not establish
its claim to a formal constitutional existence until as
late as 1905, when Mr. Balfour, at the time of his own
resignation, advised the Crown to give the Prime Min-
ister precedence immediately after the Archbishop of
York

Circumstances trivial in themselves but of weighty
cumulative effect prevented parallel developments in
the American Colonies. There was only one Parlia-
ment in England, but each of the thirteen Colonies